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for a biographer of Mr. Chamberlain to be able to
show that right from the start he expressed dis-
quietude about the terms of that Treaty of Versailles,
to which he was subsequently to attribute in con-
siderable measure the problems with which he was
called upon to deal. It would be gratifying; but it
would not be strictly correct. One famous economist
expressed to the world his view of the unsatisfactory
nature of the economic aspect of the Peace Treaties:
an undergraduate, who was also to become a dis-
tinguished economist, had his rooms in college wrecked
for attaching his signature to a memorandum pro-
testing against the terms of the Treaty, and subse-
quently looked back upon the occasion as one of his
proudest memories. But such misgivings as Mr.
Chamberlain may have had he kept to himself; or,
it is truer to say, that his attitude to the Treaty was
a later revelation* In 1919, like many others, he
attached importance to the fact that there were a
host of experts, presumably much better qualified
than himself, at work upon the matter. Here again
he was fairly typical of that generation of Conserva-
tive politicians, most of whom arrived at the conclu-
sion that there were defects in the Treaty rather
by observation of the subsequent trend of events
than by a priori reasoning.

But his own active interest in politics was still
that of a specialist, and concentrated naturally for
the most part upon those matters which had com-
manded his principal attention when he served upon
the Birmingham Council. Chief of these were
Health and Housing, to which a large proportion of
his speeches were devoted. There were also, of
course, subjects of special interest to certain sections
of his constituents, such as War Pensions, and to
these he devoted a considerable amount of attention,
but mainly in connection with Birmingham. The